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IS AN EXTRA SESSION NEEDED ? 
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I. 

Twelve extraordinary sessions of Congress have been called 
by Presidential proclamation since the formation of our govern- 
ment. One was made necessary to provide for suppression of an 
insurrection ; five were convened to deal with questions pertain- 
ing to our foreign relations ; three because of failure to pass ap- 
propriation bills in regular sessions, and three to correct defects 
in revenue or finance laws. 

The last one was summoned by President Cleveland to assem- 
ble the 7th of August, 1893. After prompt action by the House 
of Eepresentatives and a prolonged struggle in the Senate to 
prevent the passage of the bill unconditionally repealing the sil- 
ver purchasing clause of the Act of July 14, 1890, the legislation 
recommended by the President was enacted, and Congress ad- 
journed November 3, 1893. The very satisfactory outcome of 
this effort should have inspired confidence in the determination 
and ability of our people to maintain the financial honor of the 
nation. It was confidently believed that no holder of American 
securities, at home or abroad, nor any capitalist seeking an in- 
vestment would doubt his power to convert, at any time, our 
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bonds or stocks into cash at the market price, receiving payment 
of principal and interest in gold if demanded. 

The recent experience we have had in suffering from a raid on 
the gold reserve demonstrates how difficult it is to avert panics. 
Opinions differ as to causes which produced the present condition. 
Want of sufficient revenue to meet expenditures, the dullness of 
business whereby large amounts of capital sought unsuccessfully 
to obtain interest here, the falling off in railway receipts, want of 
elasticity in our currency, the aggressive, never-ceasing clamor of 
agitators for free coinage of silver, and ignorance of the financial 
world respecting the very important and effective power given to 
the Secretary of the Treasury under existing law, made up a com- 
bination of forces which produced distrust. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency in the House at 
Washington, hoping to remedy evils, undertook to enlist the 
entire Democratic side in favor of a currency scheme, but the 
effort failed. This is not surprising, for, during many years 
past, it has not been possible to unite either of the great parties 
upon a financial measure which would be beneficial. In the 
Fifty-first Congress a desire to bring together the Republicans 
resulted in the Compromise Act of July 14, 1890, and its enact- 
ment was bad for the country and brought disaster to the party 
then in power. It has been strenuously asserted that the Act of 
1890 was passed to prevent more dangerous legislation, but this 
is an error ; free coinage had been voted down in the House, and 
a safe majority in that body could have been relied upon to defeat 
it at any time. 

When President Cleveland sent his message to Congress 
January 28, 1895, millions of dollars in gold were being daily 
withdrawn from the Treasury, and evidently there was great 
danger of its going to a premium. The disposition of a majority, 
composed of Democrats and Eepublicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was to at once meet the views of the Executive regard- 
ing a provision for selling gold bonds and the retirement of legal 
tender paper money. A few days passed, and it was seen that the 
effect of the message was to check the tendency to panic. En- 
couraged by this change in the situation some Republicans broke 
away from the Democratic supporters of the administration who 
had relied upon their assistance to pass a bond bill and the ex- 
pected non-partisan combination could not be formed. Fear of 
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displeasing constituents who might object to issuing gold bonds, 
or to retiring greenbacks, drove members away from voting for 
an act which, if a law, would probably do away with the necessity 
for future boDd issues. The administration bill was defeated by a 
majority of 27 ; but in the Committee of the Whole all amend- 
ments which might be counted as favoring legislation likely to 
put the country on a silver basis were voted down by considerable 
majorities. 

It is not probable that any measure of importance for im- 
provement of finance laws can be carried through in the few re- 
maining days of the Fifty-third Congress. In consequence of 
this on every side is heard the question " Is an extra session 
needed ? " To determine what reply should be made it is neces- 
sary to inquire how far it will be possible in the next Congress to 
improve existing law. 

The method followed by those who take our gold is to present 
for redemption some of the outstanding $346,000,000 of green- 
backs, or of the $150,000,000 of Sherman Treasury notes ; as, 
under the law, these notes are reissued, they are not retired, but 
again go out to return and draw more gold. 

The President sought, by securing the passage of the Act 
defeated February 7, 1895, to check this constant drain on the 
gold reserve, believing, also, that by giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury power to sell gold bonds, few, if any, bonds would have 
to be issued. 

It will hardly be questioned that much improvement should 
be made in our financial system, but, fortunately, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is provided under existing law with power, involv- 
ing possibly great expense, yet giving means of replenishing to 
any extent our gold reserve. By a happy chance the Act of July 
14, 1875, permits him to sell four per cent., four and a half per 
cent., and five per cent, bonds, and to purchase coin with the 
proceeds. 

Whether an extra session should be called can be decided by 
no one but the President. It may be that he will deem it his 
duty to give the legislative branch of the Government an oppor- 
tunity to act before deciding to order an increase of the public 
debi. Inere is no doubt, however, that while in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress the House of Eepresentatives will contain a safe majority 
for sound money, the Senate will have a majority favoring free 
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coinage, and will be less likely than the House to follow the 
President's recommendations. 

In view of the dismal prospect for securing the passage of 
sound financial measures, and taking into account the very impor- 
tant authority now held by the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds, the general public will decide that an extra session is not 

needed. 

Charles Tracey 



II. 

Not if we can trust the public official utterances of the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of the Treasury. It is a curious condition 
of affairs when a doubt can be and must be seriously entertained 
as to the accuracy of figures promised and as to the good faith of 
estimates solemnly given out by the head of a great government. 
That is the result — perhaps the necessary result — of the fact 
that the head of this government is also the nominal head of a 
great political party. The doubt arises from the uncertainty 
in which capacity the President and his Secretary are speaking, 
whether these figures and estimates are really those of the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States and his official book-keeper, or 
only those of the nominal chief magistrate of the Democratic 
party. 

It is not partisan opposition alone that gives voice to the 
widespread feeling that the estimates and statistics given out by 
the present Treasury Department have sometimes been those to 
be desired for the good name of the party in power, rather than 
such as would lay before the country a full and unbiased state- 
ment of the exact condition at the time, and what was reasonably 
and candidly to be hoped for. 

There is no need to cite instances of this. The country's 
memory is alive. Otherwise, the official estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, claimed to be most carefully and scien- 
tifically made, would receive respect from all sides when laid 
before Congress, instead of grudging silence from the majority, 
sneers from the opposition, and indifference or suspicion from the 
country. 

When Congress and the country are asked to believe that the 
stagnation of business, the distrust of financiers and the drain of 
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gold are caused only by the demand for " reform in the cur- 
rency," and have nothing to do with the fact that the " reform 
of the tariff" effected by the Democratic party is not bringing in 
enough to cover the current expenditures, Congress and the 
country may well reflect a moment. 

They may remember the days when the Administration de- 
clared ruin was ahead unless the silver purchase act was repealed; 
and that, if it was repealed, prosperity was sure to come. 

They may remember, after the silver purchase act had been 
repealed and prosperity did not come, that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration proclaimed on the house-tops that any solution, no 
matter what, of the tariff muddle, any tariff bill, no matter what, 
become a law, was needed to bring sunshine and gladness back at 
once to our paralyzed capital and labor. And then they may call 
to mind that the tariff law under which the country has been 
laboring became a law August 28, 1894, just five months ago as I 
write, and may wonder if the condition the President now depicts 
so graphically in his messages is the fulfillment of the glittering 
promises of Democracy a year ago. 

They may even remember that only last December the Ad- 
ministration discovered that the business depression came not from 
any cause it had theretofore specified ; came not because the act 
of 1890 had been buying so many million ounces of silver bullion 
a month ; came not because the McKinley law was so great an 
atrocity that any change would work prosperity for the country, 
but because of something entirely different. Then the President 
called upon Congress, irrespective of party, to lay aside precon- 
ceived opinion, to change the entire banking system of the coun- 
try, to establish a collective liability of all the national banks as 
security for each other's debts, and to re-establish the long-ago 
tried and rejected system of State banks, without affixing any 
such liability on them, or granting to their debtors any such 
security. This iridescent scheme was also and once' more to 
drive away all distrust, and bring peace and confidence back to 
the commercial and financial world. That idea was cast out by 
the House, and something else had to be brought forward as a 
complete solution and easy road out of every difficulty. Once 
again all preconceived opinions but those of the President are to 
be laid aside, and a huge issue of long-time gold bonds and re- 
tirement of all legal tender paper is suggested as combining 
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facility of legislation with certainty of effect. In all probability 
no such measure will pass the House. Certainly none will pass 
the Senate. This Congress will expire, and with its mere expira- 
tion will come relief. 

Partisan criticism apart, it is really probable that the reve- 
nues will improve. Even if they fall far short of the cheerful, 
though vague and variegated, expectations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, they will in all likelihood increase. 

The President has proclaimed his intention of keeping up 
the issue of bonds at all times to protect the greenbacks and pay 
them on presentation. It is but justice to him to say the world 
recognizes he will never willingly redeem them in any money but 
the best. With revenues growing better, even if a deficit still 
exists, the country will know, now this Congress is ended, that 
no ruinous legislation can be passed. That black cloud of finan- 
cial demagogy faded away, the future is by that much clearer. 
Democracy no longer in full power, the world will see that it has 
been Democracy in power — both in promise and in fulfillment — 
of which the country has lain in dread. 

Should the President call the Fifty-fourth Congress in extra 
session he knows what it will do. With a Republican Congress 
the President can no longer keep up his attitude of saving the 
country by words which he knows will never ripen into legisla- 
tion. He has been able to proclaim to the world his views on 
finance with certainty that the Fifty-third Congress would never 
act, and therefore there could be no practical result either to 
prove the soundness of these views or give the lie to them. But 
the next Congress, paying as little regard to the expressions of 
the President as his own party has done, if called together, will 
proceed in its own way to legislate. Then the responsibility of 
not agreeing and of preventing action will rest with the execu- 
tive. 

That new Congress, if called, will pass some measure sup- 
plying revenues for the time being, without endangering the re- 
pose of what business the Fifty-third Congress has left alive by 
undertaking fundamental changes in the present tariff law. Such 
changes will be left until the Republicans, once more in complete 
control of the Government, take up the work of legislation with 
the responsibility of legislation. 

There will be no extra session. Taking fairly into consider- 
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ation the difficulties of the President's position in case one 
should be called, and giving the regard mere decency requires to 
the shifting views of the Treasury there is no absolute need for 

one. 

Bellamy Stobeb. 



III. 

Dubing his first administration, Mr. Cleveland warned Con- 
gress that the continued purchase and coinage of silver under the 
Bland-Allison Act would lead to disaster. Oblivious to the 
warning, Congress passed the Sherman law in July, 1890, which 
aggravated the impending danger to our commercial prosperity. 
Doubt and apprehension in respect to the stability of our cur- 
rency were almost immediately made manifest in the revenues 
collected at our custom-houses. When Mr. Cleveland retired 
from office on March 4, 1889, something over ninety per cent, 
of the duties collected at the port of New York were paid in gold. 
After the passage of the Sherman law the receipts of gold began 
to diminish with alarming rapidity. On March 4, 1893, they 
had fallen to four per cent. Following the rapid decline in the 
price of silver bullion, the free coinage of silver was suspended in 
India. The commercial world was now thoroughly alarmed as to 
the stability of our standard of value. An apprehension was 
everywhere prevalent in business circles that the United States 
was committed to a continuing policy, which if persisted in 
would ultimately lead this country in a short time to the silver 
basis. For more than sixty days prior to the date, in August, 
1893, when the President called Congress into extra session, not 
one dollar in gold was collected at the custom-house in New 
York. 

Had Congress, when the purchase clause of the Sherman law 
was repealed, acted with unanimity and promptness, and followed 
up its action by so amending the law as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell bonds bearing a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing three per cent., in order to maintain the public credit, confi- 
dence, no doubt, would have been restored in our currency. 
However, the protracted debate which occurred demonstrated to 
the commercial world there was not only great hostility to the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, but there were 
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a great many advocates in Congress of the free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage of silver, who strenuously insisted, that a 
majority of the American people believed in the doctrine. They 
contended that the repeal was brought about by the Administra- 
tion, which they claimed exerted an undue influence on Congress. 

While this state of affairs was seriously detrimental to a resto- 
ration of confidence, the debate had the effect to educate the 
people into a better knowledge of their currency. Accustomed 
to accept any kind of money issued by authority of the Govern- 
ment without question, examination, or hesitation, they now 
learned that their currency consisted, in part, of the obligations 
of the Government amounting to $346,000,000 in the form of 
promissory notes payable to bearer, popularly known as green- 
backs ; in part, of other promissory notes amounting to $150,000,- 
000, payable in like manner, and popularly known as Treasury 
notes ; and, in part, of $423,000,000, in the form of silver dol- 
lars, the intrinsic or metallic value of which is less than $211,- 
000,000. 

Not only the bankers, but the plain and confiding people are 
now brought to a knowledge of the deplorable fact that more than 
$900,000,000 of their currency consist of either depreciated silver 
dollars, or the Government's mere promises to pay on demand, 
.all of which it has undertaken to maintain on a parity with gold. 

The simple statement of the undisputed facts of the case 
ought to convince the American people that they cannot success- 
fully conduct business on a basis so unsatisfactory as this. They 
cannot, with impunity, disregard the immutable laws of commerce 
and hope to be prosperous. 

The necessities of the country demand such legislation as will 
give all the world to understand that the United States, now and 
hereafter, intends to maintain, in absolute good faith, its standard 
of value. 

The withholding by Congress of this assurance is the great 
obstacle which stands in the way of a restoration of confidence in 
our currency. The situation demands immediate legislation on 
the lines indicated in the courageous and patriotic message re- 
cently sent to Congress by the President. If this Congress fails 
in its duty, the exigencies are such as would justify the President 
in calling the 54th Congress into extra session at the earliest 
practicable moment ; provided the country can have any assur- 
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ance that it will respond to his recommendations. However, as- 
suming the Fifty-third Congress will fail in its duty to the 
country, have we any reason to believe the Fifty-fourth Congress 
will respond to its necessities ? 

When the membership of the Fifty-fourth Congress is ana- 
lyzed it will be found not to materially diifer from that of the 
Fifty-third Congress, so far as the financial question is concerned. 
In fact, the Senate in the Fifty-fourth Congress will be 'more pro- 
nounced for the free coinage of silver than it is now; while the 
House, like the present House, will oppose it. This anomalous 
condition of affairs grows out of the admission of the sparsely 
populated States in the silver regions of the West. The eighteen 
States lying north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of 
the Missouri have a majority of forty-six in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a total membership of three hundred and fifty-six ; 
while the other States have a majority of sixteen in the Senate, in 
a total membership of eighty-eight. The nine States of Colora- 
do, Nevada, North aud South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington are represented in the upper house by 
eighteen Senators, and in the lower House by only thirteen 
members. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois have 
only eight Senators, but they have one hundred and seven repre- 
sentatives in the House. The States of Nevada, Wyoming, and 
Idaho, with an aggregate population of less than two hundred 
thousand, are represented in the Senate by six Senators and in 
the House by three members, when the same population, if situ- 
ated in New York or Texas, would be entitled to only one repre- 
sentative in the lower branch. Thus it is, that, notwithstanding 
a very large majority of the American people are for sound 
money, they are, under existing conditions, powerless to legislate 
on the subject. 

The free-silver Republicans of the West are more virulent in 
their advocacy of legislation in the interest of the white metal 
than the free-silver Democrats of the South, because the Republi- 
can from the West represents a constituency directly interested 
in the production of silver, whereas the Democrat from the 
South has no interest in mining that metal, but is impressed, and 
rightfully so, with the belief that the people of the Southern 
States are retarded in the growth and development of their sec- 
tion by the want of sufficient currency to transact business. He 
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would be content if legislation was enacted securing adequate 
banking facilities. 

There is no reason why the Southern people should differ 
from their neighbors across the Potomac and Ohio rivers in re- 
spect to a system of sound finance. Their interests are identical, 
and they are in constant commercial intercourse. Within the 
last two years the change of opinion on this subject which has 
taken place in the South has been very marked. The business 
men of St. Louis, Louisville, Eichmond, Charleston, Savannah, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, and Galveston are 
as keenly alive to the importance of maintaining the public 
credit and the stability of our currency as are the business men 
of Baltimore, New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati. There is 
also a marked change in the agricultural districts wherever the 
question has been discussed intelligently and thoroughly. The 
intelligent farmer realizes he cannot prosper in a time of commer- 
cial paralysis. If a good banking law was enacted by Congress 
securing to the people of the South adequate banking facilities, 
its effect on the agitation for silver legislation in that section 
would be immediate. 

Now that the tariff question has been practically settled for 
some years to come, patriotism points the way for the sound- 
money men of the two great political parties to cut loose from 
partisan environments and unite in giving the country a stable 
currency. But is such non-partisan action probable or even 
possible ? 

It seems not. Already the Eepublican leaders are attempt- 
ing to make the country believe that it is suffering from a reduc- 
tion of taxation and a consequent inadequacy of revenue, rather 
than a vicious currency. Notwithstanding it is plain our pres- 
ent revenue laws will yield in the near future ample means to 
meet our expenditures, it is the declared policy of the Republican 
leaders to increase taxation as a means of restoring confidence to 
the country. Such a party makeshift as this would result in in- 
creasing the burdens of the people and not in securing improve- 
ment in our financial system. 

The conclusion is therefore reached that it would be better to 
go on under existing conditions until Congress meets in Decem- 
ber. In that time it will be demonstrated to the country that 
our revenues are ample for all the purposes of the Government, 
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and that it is not more, but better, money which our necessities 
demand. It is hoped that Congress will then be without an 
excuse, and it will be forced by public opinion to face the ques- 
tion and dispose of it. In the mean time the country will go ou 
with the discussion and will come to a better understanding of 
its needs. Time is an essential element in the right solution of 
all difficult problems. 

Josiah Patteesok. 



IV. 

I am very much inclined to reply, on the spur of the moment, 
as did the lady who was asked whether she had read Humboldt's 
Cosmos, "No," she said, "I tried one bottle of his Buchu and 
that's all I want of Humboldt." 

Thus answering this question in regard to an extra session 
involves the query whether suoh a session would be so constituted 
as to be able to achieve practically different legislation and results 
from the preceding ones of the Fifty-third Congress. If it is 
to be more of the same Humboldt, we want no more of it ; if a 
substantially different one, perhaps we do. 

Hardly any one, free from the absolute blindness of political 
prejudice, doubts that the Fifty-third Congress, as constituted, 
has been not only a positive evil, but a most dangerous menace 
hanging over the country and its business interests, as threaten- 
ing as the sword of Damocles. Therefore, an extra session, capa- 
ble of no different action or probable effects, or so proscribed or 
handicapped by any power or hindrance that it could not in all 
probability accomplish legislation radically different in principle 
from that of the present Congress, is not needed. 

In considering the possibilities of legislative enactment at the 
present time, we have learned from the annals of the private cor- 
respondence of high officials, made public, that the Executive 
must be considered as really a part of the legislative branch of 
our government. Time was when the best statesmanship of our 
country inclined to doubt the propriety of and to limit the exten- 
sion of Executive interference. Said President Lincoln : 

" By the Constitution, the Executive may recommend measures which 
he may think proper, and he may veto those which he thinks improper, 
and it is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect influences to 
affect the action of Congress. My political education strongly inclines me 
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against a free use of any of these means by the Executive to control the 
legislation of the country. As a rule, I think it better that Congress should 
originate as well as perfect its measures without external bias. I therefore 
would rather recommend to every gentleman who knows that he is to be 
a member of the next Congress to take an enlarged view, and post himself 
thoroughly, so as to contribute his part to such an adjustment of the tariff 
as shall produce a sufficient revenue, and in its other bearings, so far as pos- 
sible, be just and equal to all sections of the country and classes of the peo- 
ple." 

This last sentence is wholesome, and, in view of the following 
considerations, applicable, although an obiter dictum as to the 
immediate proposition. Without stopping to discuss further this 
question of the propriety of direct Executive interference in the 
origination and perfection of legislation, I shall state now the one 
possible condition on which an extra session would in my judg- 
ment be advisable. If we were warranted in presuming that the 
present Executive, as a factor in possible legislation, would rise 
to such an eminence of patriotism, unprecedented by his party 
predecessors, as to say to the country, in calling an extra session, 
what President Lincoln said in the words just quoted, then I 
should say that such a session is needed, and if carried out in 
good faith by the Legislature and Executive would be most de- 
sirable and beneficial. Nothing would be more gladly hailed by 
the people of this country now than such a proclamation by the 
President. Just imagine for a moment this country having cer- 
tain knowledge of Mr. Cleveland thumbing over the messages 
and documents of Abraham Lincoln, suddenly coming to the one 
I have quoted, and saying to his Secretary of the Treasury: " Mr. 
Carlisle, here's the cure, here is good sense. Call Mr. Springer 
in with that last proposal which I sent to Congress, and let the 
wisdom of Lincoln save the country again without bonding the 
generations for fifty years to come." Does any one really doubt 
that if the President were capable of doing so this moment, 
life and hope would instantly and permanently thrill the heart 
and business of this nation, prosperity ensue, and that the 
people of America would place him by the side of Lincoln in our 
history? 

But we have no warrant for such presumption of action by 
the Executive. On the contrary, we have the authority of a re- 
cent statement by the Washington correspondent of a New 
York paper, that the President still refuses to credit or adopt 
the view held by Republican members and by members elect, and 
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by people generally throughout the country, that the present 
trouble and distress is owing to deficiency of revenue, and to the 
effect of the recent revenue enactment upon the country's indus- 
tries and business. Besides that, we have his former views and 
declarations and the inferences from his recent special message to 
the same effect. Therefore we are warranted in concluding that 
no economic legislation different in principle or effect from the 
disastrous performances of the present Congress could be con- 
summated by an extra session. 

Besides the Executive impediment there is the problem of an 
endless, or perhaps I should say immortal, Senate. Doubtful as 
to political complexion, always certain as to being " from ever- 
lasting to everlasting ," with no liability whatever to the indig- 
nity of ever being forced, even by itself, to come to a conclusion, 
restricted only by the calendar and the Constitution, such a body, 
composed as it will be after March 4, with no certain working 
majority of either party, affords little hope of simplifying the 
problem already contemplated by an adverse Executive, or for 
affording that speedy action which would be necessary and which 
might be possible, otherwise, for an extra session. 

Certainly the condition of the country cannot be intensified 
or rendered worse for the absence of that anxiety which always, 
from the very nature of things, attends an extraordinary session 
of Congress. Reduced to the severest financial test, surely the 
banks of the nation would not shrink from that patriotic duty 
which history witnesses them performing in earlier days, when, 
after courting foreign aid in vain, the moneyed institutions and 
the individual benefactors of our country came with generous 
and noble purpose to the rescue and became the financial Gib- 
raltar of salvation. 

With such faith in our ability to endure the hardest tests, and 
in that patriotism of our citizenship which never yet has failed 
the nation, even in the darkest hour, I believe that the welfare 
of the country would be better served without an extra session 
than by any compromise that might be reasonably expected from 
the antagonistic and doubtful factors that would most certainly 
compose and be involved in such a session. 

Robert G. Cousins. 



